





Angels With Shovels 


Snow had been falling all day. It 
had covered the walk leading up to Mrs. 
Hilton’s front door and it had piled up 
against her back door. 

Mrs. Hilton looked at it in dismay. She 
wasn’t as young as she used to be. Her 
husband had died some years before. Her 
children were grown up and gone away. 
She lived alone, and shoveling snow was 
too much for her. 

Two or three times during the day she 
saw Bill and Jack, the two boys who lived 
next door, come out and clear the snow 
from their walks. She almost called to them 
to ask them to come and do hers, but 
stopped herself. Of course, they would 
want to be paid. All boys wanted to be 
paid nowadays. And she couldn’t afford 
to pay. 

Once, just as night was falling, she no- 
ticed Bill and Jack leaning on their shov- 
els and looking over toward her house, 
but then they turned and went indoors. 

Mrs. Hilton went to bed early. There’s 
not much for an elderly lady to do in the 
evening, especially when she’s snowbound. 
I'll need a good sleep, anyway, Mrs. Hilton 
reasoned, with all that snow to move in 
the morning. 

Just before midnight she awakened and 
looked out the window. The snow was still 
falling, but more gently now, and it seemed 
as if the storm was blowing itself out. The 
world was white and beautiful and wonder- 
fully silent, and the light from the street 
lamps sparkled on the snowy crystals. 

Then she remembered the sidewalks she 
had to clear in the morning and sighed. 

It was hard being old and weak. 

She dozed off again. 

Hark! What was that? 

Voices under the window! The sound 
of metal scraping against concrete! 

Mrs. Hilton lay on her bed too frightened 
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to move. But she must see what was going 
on. And something about the voices sounded 
strangely familiar. 

She slipped out of bed and peeked 
through the window around the edge of 
the blind. 

The storm was over. The sun was just 
coming up, all red and orange against a 
clear blue sky. And Bill and Jack were 
shoveling snow from Mrs. Hilton’s walks! 

“Those dear, blessed boys,” she whi 
pered. “I must get out my purse and | 
some money for them. And I suppose I’d 
better put some more clothes on before 
I go to the door.” 

But the boys, working hard, were quicker 
than Mrs. Hilton. They finished the front 
walk and went round and did the back. 
Mrs. Hilton checked on them once more, 
out another window, and saw that they 
had finished. Not a flake of snow remained 
on any of her walks. 

“Now they’ll be knocking on the door 
and asking for their pay,” she thought. 

She rushed to the door, opened it—and 
saw the boys running toward their home. 

“Boys,” she called, “come back and I'll 
pay you.” 

“Oh, no,” they shouted. “We couldn’t 
take any money for a little job like that.” 

Mrs. Hilton just stood and stared. Surely 
she had been visited by angels with shovels. 
Were there really boys like these left in 
the world, boys who would do a job just 
for kindness and then refuse to be paid 
for it? 

Suddenly it broke through her mind that 
it was really so! 

She swung around, reached for the phone, 
and called the boys’ mother and told her 
what had happened. Then she sat down 
and wrote a letter to the editor of a news- 
paper. He printed the letter, and the kind 
deed those boys did that morning has been 
read about all around the world. I am sure 
the angels have told it all through heaven 
too. 

Doing kind things without being pai 
for them is, after all, what Jesus did for u 
when He came to Bethlehem so long ago. 


Your friend, 


eT Wrxesel 
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The room seemed so full of sadness that Fred and 
Helen sang their best to bring in a bit of cheer. 


HoY to get more pocket money for 
Christmas—that was the problem. 

Helen and Fred, the boy next door, were 
thinking hard. They had thought of all 
kinds of ideas, but they had tried most of 
hem before without success. 

Suddenly Helen jumped up and down in 
excitement. 

“I know!” she cried. 

“What?” asked Fred eagerly. 

“Guess! Something we can do every eve- 
ning together!” 

“Give up,” said Fred, “haven’t a clue.” 

“We'll go carol singing,” Helen an- 
nounced. “We can both sing fairly well, 
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and if we sing only two verses of each carol, 
we can go to ever sO many houses each 
evening. If we sang at only thirty doors 
each evening, for four or five nights a 
week, and each person gave us only ten 
cents .. .” Helen paused for breath. “How 
much would that be?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” Fred replied. “But 1 
like the idea. Let’s start practicing.” 

So over to the piano they went, and even- 
tually found a book of Christmas carols. 

For several nights they practiced, and 
then on Thursday evening they set out. 

Of course, they didn’t sing at thirty 
houses by any means, but when they came 
home and counted their money, they found 
they had a whole dollar! 

“Fifty cents for you, and fifty for me,” 
said Fred excitedly. “Jolly glad we started 
this carol singing. I think we will have 
quite a bit of pocket money for Christmas 
at this rate.” 

Next week they were out again. Some 
people were kind and gave them money, 
others didn’t so much as open their doors, 
while others opened the door and sent them 
away without even saying Thank you. 

But on Wednesday night something hap- 
pened that those two teen-agers will 
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SURPRISE! 


By VIRGIL ROBINSON 


c WASN'T Christmas exactly. But it was 
even better than Christmas—Christmas 
and Thanksgiving and birthdays and sum- 
mer vacations all rolled into one. 

It started when Judy Webster danced up 
and down in front of me until I thought she 
was standing on a red-hot stove. “Oh goody, 
goody! She’s coming! She’s coming!” Judy 
shouted. The letter in her hand had evi- 
dently brought good news. 

“Who's coming, Judy?” I asked. 

“My mom. She’s coming next month, and 
she is going to live here at Helderberg school 
{in Africa}, and we are all going to live 
with her. It'll be the first time we all have 
been together in years. Oh, it is going to be 
wonderful!” And her face fairly beamed. 

“How soon do you think your mother will 
get here?” I asked. 

“It won't be very long, just three more 
weeks and four more days.” 

“Where’s your father?” 

“Oh, he doesn’t want to live with us now 
that we are Adventists. That’s why we're all 
scattered. But now mother’s going to make a 
home here, so all the children will be to- 
gether again, and that’s going to be won- 
derful.” 

“Do you have a house to live in?” I asked. 

“Yes, Mr. Green is letting us move into 
the house the McManamans used to live in.” 

“Your mother is making a great sacrifice,” 
I said. “It isn’t going to be easy for her. I am 
sure you children will work hard and help 
her.” 

“We surely will. I am going out canvass- 
ing next summer to make a scholarship. I 
am certain I can.” 

One by one the twenty-five days passed, 
far too slowly to suit Judy and her sisters. 


The house was fixed up as well as an empty 
house could be. But it looked very bare, and 
Judy’s mother couldn’t bring much furni- 
ture. 

“I hope she feels welcome here,” one of 
the schoolteachers said to another. “We are 
all so busy there is hardly time to be socia- 
ble.” 

“Isn’t there anything we can do to make 
her feel welcome?” 

“Of course, there is! Why didn’t I think 
of it before! We can give her a kitchen 
shower! We could spring it on her as a sur- 
prise.” 

“A good idea. But whom shall we invite?” 

“Everybody on the campus. I am sure the 
students will want to have a part.” 

“Now wait a minute. It may be a fairly 
big house, but it isn’t that big.” 

“Well, you know we must invite all the 
staff. Then the girls in the dormitory who 
have lived with Jennie and her sisters will 
certainly want to come.” So the planning 
went on, and more and more people were 
drawn into it. 

When Mrs. Jackson, the house mother of 
the junior hostel heard about it, she said her 
children should also be invited. 

“They would love it, I know. Most of 
them aren’t very big, but everyone will 
want to bring something.” 

“Shall we let the Webster girls know 
what we are planning? Could they keep it 
a secret from their mother?” someone asked. 

“Sure, why not? They can help keep 
their mother occupied elsewhere when w 
want to be at the house.” 

So the days slipped by, and on a day in 
the middle of winter, Mrs. Webster arrived. 
For a while she was very busy every day get- 
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ting the house fixed up, and during that 
time she lived in the school guest room 
and ate with her children in the dining 
room. The family worked hard, as they were 
eager to get into their own house and live 
together once more. 

The first time Mrs. Webster walked 
through the house she was dismayed. 
“Wherever shall I find furniture to fill all 
these rooms?” she wondered. 

Mike Stevenson spoke up. He was a 
great help to Mrs. Webster in getting the 
house ready, for he was deeply interested in 
the Webster girls, Jennie in particular. Six 
months after this housewarming, she be- 
came Mrs. Stevenson. 

“I know the very place,” he said. “There is 
a secondhand furniture store not far away. 
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I will take you there this afternoon.” 
As a result, a truck drove up to the house 
the next day and unloaded a lot of furniture. 
The days were slipping by, and the 
house was nearly ready. 

“Jennie, when is your mother going to 
move in?” we asked her. 

“I heard her say she wants to start living 
there next Sunday.” 

“Well, then, we'd better have the shower 
soon. She is sure to go to the store on Friday 
and lay in a supply of groceries. After the 
shower there may be quite a few things she 
won't need. How about Wednesday night?” 

“That should be all right.” 

“How are we going to get the things into 
the house without your mother knowing? 
You will have to let us have a key,” we said. 

“Til see that you get a key,” Jennie re- 
plied. “You won't need to worry about 
mother seeing you. She is a great friend of 
Mrs. Jackson, and I will take her up to Mrs. 
Jackson’s apartment after supper.” 

Of course, Mrs. Jackson knew all about 
the plans, and it was decided that after the 
two women had visited for a while, Mrs. 
Jackson would suggest that she would like 
to see how Mrs. Webster had fixed the house. 
So, of course, Mrs. Webster would offer to 
take Mrs. Jackson down to see it. Nothing 
could be simpler. 

Little notes were put into the postboxes 
that said, “Come early, come at seven, so 
the dormitory girls can attend and still get 
back in time for study hour. Bring some- 
thing with you.” 

Only the day before the dormitory children 
were let into the secret. With their own 
money every child bought something at 
the store. Oh, it was going to be fun, they 
said, the most fun they had had that year. 

The sun set early. By six it was quite 
dark. After supper, the Webster girls es- 
corted their mother up to the hostel for the 
visit. By twos and threes the children 
slipped down the stairs and made their way 
along the road to the Webster house. Here 
they placed their gifts on the large dining- 
room table. 

Soon from all over the campus they were 
coming, men and women, boys and girls. 
They brought just about everything a 
kitchen would need in the line of food and 
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Chapter 11: The Snakeskin Talks 





If you missed the last chapter: 
To : 


s dismay, the Common House the 
buile caught fire. God, however, pro- 
serious damage, and after the thatch 
the flames went out, and the rest of the 
remained. Some time later, while Peter was 
with the men, he straightened up—and 
into an Indian. The Indian, of all surprising 
things, talked English! He said his name was Samoset, 
and he proved to be a friend. He brought another 
Indian to the Separatists’ village, nam uanto, 
and Squanto taught the settlers many things, such as 
how to tap the maple sugar trees and how to bury 
fish with the corn seeds to get a bigger harvest. Then 
hief Massasoit came and made a treaty with the 
Separatists, and both sides promised to be friends. All 
these were good things. But, alas, many of the Separ- 
atists died. And among them was Elbert Farham, 
Peter Cook’s best friend. The heat of the summer 
wilted the standing corn. The Indians came asking 
for food, and the Separatists fed them. But this used 
up their meager supplies. At last Elder Brewster an- 
nounced that food rations for the Separatists would 
have to be cut in half. Peter went to so hungry 
that night he couldn’t sleep. Would he never have a 
square meal again? Now read on. 














it 





ETER COOK woke with a start. For a 

minute he thought he was on the May- 
flower again, dipping and sinking with the 
roll of the ship. But that was seven months 
ago. 

He heard the rustle of his cornhusk mat- 
tress, the scrape of a spoon against an iron 
kettle, and the snap and whoosh of flames 
in the fireplace. He knew where he was 
now—at Patuxet, the day after the fast. 

A strange rumble, like drums, throbbed 
far away. Indians! Peter’s heart thumped. 
It couldn’t be Squanto. He never came with 
a drum. Squanto came in silence, his tall 
figure unmoving, his black eyes alert, his 
wide mouth almost smiling. Peter made 
himself lie still and listen, the way Squanto 
had taught him. 

The sound that woke Peter beat like 
waves on his eardrums, but it was different 
from the murmur of the sea. It was more like 
a feeling. It quivered under his narrow 
sleeping platform. He sat up, frightened. 
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He opened his mouth to call Mrs. Brewster, 
then discovered that the distant surging was 
not an outside noise at all. It was inside 
him; in fact, in his stomach. 

Peter was hungry. He had not eaten for 
thirty-six hours. 

He remembered the day before, when he 
sat with the others under the low-beamed 
ceiling of the church on the hill, fasting 
and praying for rain to break the six-weeks’ 
dry spell and save the corn crop. Even the 
guards overhead where the cannons pointed 
their snouts in four directions had fasted. 

But today Peter could eat. He smelled 
something good, and dressed in a hurry. He 
gasped as he climbed down from his sleep- 
ing platform and saw full daylight spill 
through the open doorway. The oiled linen 
window pane steamed from the hot sun. He 
checked the noon mark on the window sill. 
It was already past noon. 

“Mrs. Brewster, what happened? Why 
did you let me sleep so long?” 

Mrs. Brewster turned and patted her 
moist face with the edge of her apron. 

“I let you sleep, lad, because that way 
you wouldn’t feel it so much.” She sighed. 

“Feel what, Mrs. Brewster? Fast day is 
over.” Peter hung over the kettle sniffing 
the good smell clear to his toes. “Why, Mrs. 
Brewster, this is corn pudding. Is this our 
thanksgiving after yesterday's fast? M’mmm. 
I could eat the whole kettleful.” 

Mrs. Brewster sighed again. Then Peter 
remembered. There would be only half the 
food ration from now on. 

“Til eat my half right now,” Peter said. 

He ran to get his wooden trencher and 
spoon, but Mrs. Brewster did not look up 
from her stirring. “Peter, you must try to 














forget your hunger until our guests are 
served. Then you may eat.” 

“Guests? Who?” 

“They're waiting at the Common House. 
Come, help me carry the kettle.” 

“But Mrs. Brewster, do we have to give 
all our food to the Indians? We fed thirty 
last week. Why does Chief Massasoit let 
them come? He knows we won't have much 
food left if the corn crop fails.” 

Mrs. Brewster lifted the kettle from the 
fire. “Chief Massasoit can’t be everywhere. 
He is chief over many tribes. We must keep 
the Indians our friends. Do you understand? 
Our very lives depend on it.” 

“But ” Peter stopped at Mrs. Brew- 
ster’s stern look and pulled in his leather 
belt another notch. He put on his wide- 
brimmed hat to keep off the July sun. With- 
out a word he helped Mrs. Brewster bal- 
ance the kettle between them. 

At the Common House women scurried 
in and out with platters of food. 

One of the women hailed them. “Just in 
time, Mrs. Brewster. I hope this will fill 
them up for a month.” 
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Suddenly Peter realized it was his fault that the Indians were preparing to fight! 


The Indian guests sat at a long table at 
the side of the Common House. Peter 
watched their hands reach for fish, clams, 
beans, and wild berries. The muscles of the 
Indians’ backs glistened with fish oil and 
rippled with every move. The bright feath- 
ers in their headbands bobbed as the In- 
dians crammed food into their mouths. Pe- 
ter swayed from hunger. 

One of the Indians caught up a steaming 
clam with his white bone fishhook. His 
companions laughed, and at once everyone 
outdid the first. If food dropped, it was 
pushed off the table. Peter’s eyes followed 
every wasted bite as it fell. He swallowed 
hard. 

Several of the Indians loosened the leather 
thongs of their loin cloths. Their stomachs 
curved out like the prow of a ship. Peter 
hoped they were too full to eat the pudding, 
but by the time each one greedily received 
his portion, Peter gave up hope. The kettle 
was empty. 

The Indians poured pitchers of maple 
syrup over the pudding, smacked their lips, 
and ate as if they had fasted for days. They 
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held the bowls high to let the last drops of 
maple syrup drip on their tongues. Peter 
could not bear to watch any longer. He 
had helped tap the maple trees for sugar 
sap. Now all the syrup was gone. 

Anger churned his stomach. If Chief 
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SING A SONG OF CHRISTMAS 
By LILLIE D. CHAFFIN 


Sing a song of Christmas; 
Sing a song of cheer. 
Sing a song of Christmas, 
Best time of the year. 


Sing a song of mistletoe 
And a star-topped tree. 

Sing a song of candlelight 
And gifts for you and me. 


Sing a song of Christmas 
On this happy day. 

But sing first of the Christ child 
Who in a manger lay. 


FREGREGR RRR ER NGA GR NT GRR TA TR OR OT 


Massasoit knew that these braves kept visit- 
ing Patuxet and eating the people's food, 
he would tell them to bring their own. 
Chief Massasoit and his warriors always 
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brought extra food. Someone ought to go 
and explain to him that there would be no 
food at all if the corn crop died because of 
lack of rain. 

When the Indians started games of skill, 
target shooting, and wrestling, everyone 
watched. Peter took the pudding kettle into 
the Common House and scraped every mor- 
sel from the sides and bottom. There was 
just enough to make his stomach clamor for 
more. 

“Tll go myself and tell Chief Massasoit,” 
he said to himself. 

He looked around at the supplies, trying 
to decide what to take on the long trip. He 
put on a corselet armor. It was so heavy he 
could not walk. He took it off and tried on 
a helmet. It hung over his ears. The swords 
were so long he tripped. 

Peter made sure his own knife was in his 
belt and put his hat back on. At least he 
could carry a gift. Messengers always took 
presents. 

He lifted the lid of a box made of birch- 
bark. A string of beads or a copper trinket 
would be fine. A silvery glitter caught his 
eye and he gasped. A rattlesnake skin, each 
scale shiny, lay in the box. It was wrapped 
around a cluster of arrows. This was the 
gift an Indian had brought Governor Brad- 
ford the day before. Governor Bradford had 
pounded his fist on the table and roared, 
“T'll send a gift back myself—thunder bolts 
and lightning.” 

A rattlesnake skin must be very impor- 
tant, Peter decided. It wouldn’t be polite to 
send back the same arrows. He thought 
a moment, undid the skin, and poured gun 
shot clear to the top. He fastened the skin 
to his belt and slipped outside. 

The Indians sang and danced with spine- 
tingling frenzy. Clouds of dust arose as they 
stomped and shouted. Peter hurried down 
the street without looking back. The snake- 
skin bumped against his legs at every step. 
He wrapped it around his waist inside his 
blouse. 

“T'll stay in sight of the sea,” he thought, 
“and I'll make a barricade on the beach the 
way we did last winter.” 

All afternoon Peter trudged over the sand 
mounds and sparse grassy tufts. Near sun- 
down he found a fresh water rivulet and 
made camp by cutting a pile of branches 
and twigs. He curled up near a sandy ledge 
and listened to the night sounds from the 
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The story of the young man 
who wrote the Christmas song, 


"O HOLY NIGHT” 





ADOLPHE ADAM'S eyes widened with 
shock. His father, who taught music at 
the French Conservatory, had just told him 
that he was not going to teach him music. 

“Day after day I listen to boys who want 
to play piano,” he declared. “For most of 
them it is a waste of time. I do not want 
you to waste your time that way. Even men 
with much talent are hampered all their 
lives.” 

“But I have dreamed of being a musi- 
cian ever since I can remember,” Adolphe 
protested. “With the best music teacher in 
the whole world I am sure to succeed.” 

His father stopped looking serious long 
enough to smile at that. But he became 
solemn again immediately. “Think of every 
musical genius you can. How few of them 
were ever rich!” 

“We have profited,” Adolphe said qui- 
etly. “If I could give music to others, it 
would be enough for mie. If I do not have 
much talent, I would like to play the best 
I can for my own pleasure.” 

“You are going to be a lawyer,” his fa- 
ther said flatly. “A lawyer can make his 


By ANOBEL ARMOUR 


mark in the world while he is still alive.” 
Adolphe Adam was fifteen, and he had 
dreamed for a long time that someday he 
would be a musician. Yet he felt that his 
father was trying to do what was best for 
him. “I will study law,” he promised. 
He tried hard. He studied books that 
would help him in a law career later on. 
Yet a piano in the front room kept inter- 
fering with father’s plans. For every time 
Adolphe passed through the room, the pi- 
ano seemed to call him. During the first 
few weeks of the law course, he was able 
to turn away from it. But soon he was 
slipping to the bench several times a day. 
He ran his hands over the keys and 
played notes that he had never seen on 
paper. “It is the music I hear in my mind,” 
he said happily. He played and played. 
But a sudden noise interrupted him. His 
father stood in the doorway! 
Adolphe jumped up from the bench and 
faced him. “I didn’t mean to displease you,” 
he explained. “It is just that the pi- 


” 


ano-————— 


He got no farther, for there was no need. 
“God has put a song in your heart,” his 
father said. “I will teach you what I can. 
Your inspiration will direct you after that.” 

“Thank you, Father,’ Adolphe whis- 
pered. 

In his own way, Adolphe Adam became 
a well-known musician. He wrote more 
than fifty works that were presented to the 
French people and accepted and loved by 
them. He has been dead for more than a 
century, but his music still lives, and all the 
world enjoys it. 

But one song is better known than all 
the rest, one of the most beautiful Christ- 
mas songs ever written. Being a French- 
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HEADED 
ANGEL 


By HAZEL E. HOWARD 
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OTHER! Moth—er!” Jennie tore 
through the house like a small-sized 
tornado. “Where are you?” 

“Here. In the bedroom.” 

Breathless, Jennie stood in the doorway, 
her cheeks like twin roses. “Guess what, 
Mother?” 

“I’m sure I never could.” Mrs. Emmons 
gave a final pat to her hair and smiled at 
her daughter. 

“I'm going to be an angel! A real angel, 
Mother! In the church school Christmas 
play.” 

“Lovely.” Mother studied Jennie reflec- 
tively. “I thought Miss Martin insisted on 
blond hair for her angels. Has she switched 
to redheads this year?” 

Jennie stared at her brick-colored hair 
in the mirror. “Maybe she got tired of 
blonds. Barbie’s got black hair and she’s 
an angel. Sue’s is brown . . .” 

At the dinner table, Ralph, who was 
Jennie’s brother, hooted. “You an angel? 
Who ever heard of a redheaded angel?” 
He tweaked Jennie’s ponytail. She 
squealed and started kicking his shins under 
the table. His glass of milk tipped over. 

“That'll do,” Mr. Emmons said. “If you 
two can’t behave yourselves you can leave 
the table.” 

“Ralph started it! He——” 

“That will do, Jennie. Any more talk 
ad... 

The days passed swiftly. In the privacy 
of her room before her mirror, Jennie prac- 
tised short twirling steps on her toes, hands 
at sides, fingers curved outward. Floating, 
Miss Martin called it. The angels floated 
onto the platform singing a glory song as 
they grouped kneeling before the manger. 
While the guardian angel sang a lullaby, 
they joined in the chorus, arms folded, 
rocking an imaginary baby. Jennie loved 
it. She had wanted to be an angel ever 
since the first time she saw one in a play. 

She tried hard to be good, but there was 
a constant warfare between her and Ralph. 
He clowned, imitating her. He twitted her 
about angels with freckled faces and pony 
tails. She retaliated with kicks, scratches, 
and remarks about the braces on his teeth. 
Once she showed up at rehearsal with a 
black eye. ‘ 

All didn’t go well at rehearsals either. 
Barbie would cry out, “Jennie pinched me.” 
Jennie would slyly trip Marie, yank Sue’s 
curls, and sing too loudly. 











“Why do you act this way, Jennie?” 
Miss Martin asked one day, and Jennie 
mumbled, “I don’t know.” But deep down 
inside she knew she envied Marie’s pretty 
blond curls and Barbie’s shining black hair. 

One day she overheard Miss Martin 
talking with one of the other teachers. “I 
gave Jennie the part because I thought it 
might help her. I’m sure there’s good in 
the child.” 

“I only hope she doesn’t spoil the pro- 
gram for you,” the other woman answered. 
“She’s an imp.” 

At home Jennie looked up the word 
“imp” in the dictionary. It meant “little 
devil.” It bothered her. She wanted to be 
good, but every time she tried, something 
happened to bring out the worst in her. 

After the next-to-the-last rehearsal, Jen- 
nie handed her mother a long pink robe. 
“Will you mend this, please?” The seams 
were ripped and stretched, the tinsel trim- 
ming hung loosely. Before her mother 
could ask questions, Jennie rattled on. 


“Isn’t it beautiful? It’s mine, Mother. And 
you should see my wings. They are pink 
crepe paper with feathers all soft and 
curly. They’re out of this world.” 

“But pimk, darling! You know it’s not 
your color.” 

“Well, I like it anyhow.” 

Jennie didn’t tell her mother that when 
she had first seen the costumes, each a 
lovely pastel shade, she had grabbed the 
pink one. “This is mine,” she had an- 
nounced to the other angels. Barbie 
snatched it, and the two struggled until it 
ripped. 

“Now see what you've done,” Jennie 
shouted. 

“I did not. You did. Miss Martin said I 
could have the pink one,” Barbie screamed, 
tears rolling down her cheeks. 

“Girls! Girls!” Miss Martin had hurried 
into the room and examined the torn robe. 
“I think we can fix it. But, Jennie, you 
would look sweet in the pale green. Pink 
is Barbie’s color.” To page 16 


“Ow!” cried Sue. 
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CHRISTMAS 


for the little stranger 


By IVY R. DOHERTY 


_ first time Betty and Jeanie saw the lit- 
tle stranger she was standing with her 
nose pressed tight against De Lacy’s depart- 
ment store window. She was a forlorn, 
ragged little girl. Her nose was red, not 
alone from the pressure on the glass, but 
also from the whipping cold wind that had 
been fiercely blowing snow on Greenwich 
for the last three days. 

Her poor little broomstick legs were blue 
from exposure to the cold, and, as Betty 
said, the gray coat she was wearing was so 
short and ragged, it would scarcely keep a 
flea warm. 

The two teen-agers, covered from head to 
toe in warm new clothing, passed on their 
way, but they had not gone more than half 
a block when Jeanie stopped and said, “Why 
do you suppose that little girl was all alone, 
and what do you suppose she was wishing 
for as she looked in the store window?” 

“I was wondering the same thing,” Betty 
responded. “Shall we go back and see if 
she is still there? It’s not really our business, 
I suppose. But I just feel I would like to 
know more about her. She was such a sad lit- 
tle picture, standing all alone.” 

When they got back to De Lacy’s window 
the child had gone, but she had left behind 
two small footprints in the snow. They 
stood out clearly from the other footprints 
on the sidewalk, and they looked as lonely 
as the little girl who had made them. 

Both girls saw at once what the little 
stranger must have been gazing at so in- 
tently. In the window were many beautiful 
dolls. Sleeping dolls, walking dolls, dressed 
dolls, undressed dolls, tall dolls, short dolls. 
Just about every kind of doll imaginable. 
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“Which one do you suppose she liked 
best?” Jeanie asked softly. They studied each 
one carefully for several minutes. Then 
Betty said, “It’s my guess that she likes that 
soft cuddly baby doll right in the middle. 
See the one wrapped in the pink blanket?” 

They stood admiring the baby doll for 
several minutes. 

“Don’t suppose she’s ever had a really 
nice doll in all her life,” Betty said. 

Jeanie added, “I was thinking that my- 
self.” 

Two days later, on their way home from 
school, they saw the little stranger there 
again, her cherry nose pressed against the 
window. There were a number of women and 
children also looking at the dolls. Betty 
and Jeanie tried to get closer. They wanted 
to see what the little girl’s face looked like, 
but it was pressed so tightly against the 
windowpane it looked distorted. 

Finally Jeanie could stand the silence no 
longer. She touched the child on the shoul- 
der. The little girl sprang back with a 
start. “Sorry if I frightened you,” Jeanie 
apologized. “They're pretty dolls, aren’t 
they?” 

Two big brown eyes met Jeanie’s. They 
traveled to Betty’s blue eyes and then back 
to the dolls. 

Betty said, after a little hesitation, “whic 
one do you like best?” 

There was no answer at first, then the 
small girl faced about. 

“It’s no use my liking any dolls,” she said, 
flatly. “I have no daddy, and mother doesn’t 
have money to buy dolls. She told me so.” 

Two crystal tears popped out of the 
luminous brown eyes onto the cold cheeks. 
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“Where do you live?” Jeanie asked. “Is it 
far from here?” 

“About three blocks,” the child said, and 
went back to studying her favorite doll. 

As they walked home Betty suggested, 
“Why don’t we ask mother if we can follow 
her and see where she lives?” 

“I suppose it is all right,’ Mrs. Oliver said 
when Betty asked her. “Don’t leave it too 
late to get home. You know how soon it 
grows dark these December nights.” 

The child had gone when the girls 
reached De Lacy’s window the next after- 
noon, but they ran along the sidewalks until 
they saw the thin figure in the shabby gray 
coat. They kept on walking far enough be- 
hind her so that she would not suspect that 
she was being followed, but close enough so 
that they would not lose her among all the 
other pedestrians. She turned in at a tumble- 
down frame house. They watched her slip 
quietly through the door and close it. 

When the girls were doing the dishes 
after dinner, Betty said, “Did you notice 
that there was no Christmas tree in the 
window?” 

“Yes,” Jeanie replied. “I have been won- 
dering what kind of Christmas she will 
have. I wonder if she has ever had, in all her 
life, just one nice Christmas. Do you sup- 
pose we could do something for her, per- 
haps bring her to our house on Christmas 
morning to spend the day with us?” 

“It would have its problems,” Betty re- 
plied. “Her mother may not want her to 
come, or maybe she will not want to come. 
Do you realize we do not even know her 
name?” 

As Christmas drew nearer Jeanie said, 
“Mother, we would like so much to buy the 
baby doll for the little girl. Would you use 
some of the money you planned to spend 
for our Christmas gifts and buy it for her?” 

There was a pleased light in Mrs. Oliver's 
eyes. Before she had time to answer Betty 
said, “Could we go to the little girl’s house 
and ask her mother if she can come to us on 
Christmas to stay all day?” 

It did not. take Mrs. Oliver long to con- 
sider the matter. “It is the very nicest thing 
two girls could think of doing at Christmas 
time,” she said. 

The girls bundled themselves up in their 
warm clothes and hurried away. As they ex- 
pected, the little stranger was at De Lacy’s 
window, her cherry nose pressed against the 
window. Betty tapped her on the shoulder. 
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“We want to be your friends,” she said, 
hoping that she was saying the right thing. 
“We would like you to come to our house 
on Christmas Day. You would see our pretty 
tree and you would eat dinner with us.” 

The child studied each of the older girls 
in turn, and remained silent. Jeanie remem- 
bered something. “We don’t know your 
name,” she prompted. “Tell us your name.” 
There was a moment’s hesitation, and then 
the girl said in a quiet little voice, “Me- 
lissa.” 

“What a beautiful name!” Betty said. 
“You're a lucky girl to have a name like 
that. I wish mother had thought of it for 
me.” 

“What is your other name, Melissa?” 
asked Jeanie. 

“Melissa Logan,” she said, still talking very 
quietly. 

“Take us to your mother, Melissa,” they 
both coaxed. “We want to ask her if she will 
let you come to our house for Christmas. 
Do you want to do that?” 

“I don’t know,” Melissa answered truth- 
fully, but she stepped away from the win- 
dow and walked between the two girls 
along the sidewalk. They each took one of 
her hands in theirs. Jeanie said, “Your poor 
little hands are blue with cold. Let us each 
give you a glove.” 

They laughed at how floppy the gloves 
were on Melissa and in return Melissa al- 
most smiled. Almost. 

They found Mrs. Logan to be a thin, tired, 
sad-looking woman. There were two chil- 
dren in the family younger than Melissa. 

“We are Betty and Jeanie Oliver,” Betty 
said. “Mother said we could ask you if Me- 
lissa could come to our house and spend 
Christmas Day with us. You see, we have no 
little children in our house and we'd just 
love to have Melissa come.” 

“Where did you get to know these girls, 
Melissa?” her mother asked, a worried 
frown creasing her pale forehead. Melissa's 
head hung low and her lip quivered. “At 
De Lacy’s window,” she confessed. 

Betty took in the situation. Mrs. Logan 
had not known of Melissa’s pilgrimages to 
the store window. 

“Don’t be angry with her,” she said. “She 
liked to look at the dolls. There is such a 
beautiful little baby doll in the window, I 
feel like looking at it every time I pass the 
store. I know how Melissa must feel about 
it. She is such a small girl, and small girls 














love dolls. I can understand why she would 
want to go there every chance she got.” 

Mrs. Logan let the subject rest. “Do you 
want to go with the girls on Christmas Day, 
Melissa?” she asked. 

“I don’t know,” Melissa said. 

“You think about it,” Betty said, sounding 
very grown-up. “We can come here the 
day before Christmas to see if Melissa has 
decied whether or not she would like to 

me.” 

When they passed De Lacy’s store on the 
way home they saw that someone had 
bought the baby doll. “Oh, dear! What shall 
we do?” cried Jeanie. “Melissa will be heart- 
broken when she finds the baby has disap- 
peared.” 

When they reached home they shouted 
up the stairs, “Mother! Mother! Where are 
you? A terrible thing has happened!” 

Their mother came running to the top of 
the stairs. “Was there a bad accident?” she 
asked, alarmed. 

“No,” Jeanie said. “The baby doll was 
sold while we were at the Logans! I can 
hardly bear to think how it will be with Me- 
lissa when she goes to the window and 
finds that the baby has gone. Poor little girl.” 

“It will break her heart,” Betty said, 
sounding almost heartbroken herself. 

“Don’t you two worry,” Mrs. Oliver smiled 
down at them. “I drove down to De Lacy’s as 
soon as I thought you had time to get Me- 
lissa away from that window, and I bought 
the baby doll for her.” 

“Oh, Mother, that’s wonderful!” they both 
yelled, racing up the stairs two at a time and 
almost knocking her over, both trying to 
hug her at the same time. 

“Come into the sewing room and see 
what I have been doing these past few 
days,” she invited. 

“But, Mother, how did you know what 
size to make it?” cried Jeanie when they saw 
the warm brown tweed coat mother had 
made for Melissa. 

“It’s even trimmed with lamb’s wool,” 

etty said. “However could you guess the 
Oo. size?” 

“It wasn’t difficult. I knew a little girl in 
a shabby gray coat was in the habit of look- 
ing at the baby dolls in the store window. I 
went to town. I saw her there. I came home 
with a size six pattern and material, and I 
have worked on it every spare minute I had 
while you were at school.” 

The girls saw Melissa once again before 


they went to her house. She was standing at 
De Lacy’s window, the picture of abject 
misery. They longed to tell her that she 
had not lost the doll forever, but they knew 
that the secret must keep until Christmas 
Day. 

When they went to the Logans’ house, 
Mrs. Logan met them at the door. “Melissa 
will go with you tomorrow,” she said. Me- 
lissa stood shyly behind her mother in the 
drab, empty hallway. 

“That is very nice, Mrs. Logan,” Jeanie 
said. “We are so glad that you will let her 
come and that she wants to come. We'll take 
the best of care of her and give her a happy 
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CHRISTMAS IS JOLLY 
By ROY Z. KEMP 


Oh, Christmas time is jolly, 
And Christmas time is gay, 
And Christmas is the merriest 
Of any holiday. 


But let us all remember 

It is a solemn time, 

And listen to the carols, 

And to the church bells’ chime. 


And never be forgetful 

Of our dear Saviour's birth; 
And let us all rejoice that He 
Came down to dwell on earth. 


SEBEL ESBS ERS ES SSE SS 


day. We'll come for her at eight in the morn- 
ing.” 

On Christmas morning, when they ush- 
ered Melissa into their living room there 
was the baby doll in a big box under the 
Christmas tree! Betty took the doll out of 
the box and laid it in Melissa’s arms. For the 
first time since they had met, Melissa 
smiled. Afterward Jeanie said to her mother 
in the kitchen, “It was the prettiest smile I 
have ever seen.” 

All day long the girls fussed over the 
little girl. They curled her hair and tied 
pink ribbons in it. They brushed her shabby 
little shoes and dressed her in some of the 
clothing they had worn when they were 
her size. They found that the coat their 
mother had made for Melissa was a perfect 
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fit. She looked so warm and cozy in it that 
they immediately felt warm and cozy in 
their hearts. 

Gradually she put away her bashfulness. 
She ate their Christmas dinner hungrily. 
To Jeanie and Betty the day flew on light, 
happy wings. 

But sometime in the afternoon Melissa 
went quietly to their bedroom, and when 
Betty went to look for her she found her 
sobbing violently. 

“Why, Melissa!” she said, astonished, 
“whatever is the matter? We thought you 
were having a happy day with us. We 
thought you liked being at our house.” 

“I want to go home to my mother!” Me- 
lissa cried. “I want my own house and my 
own mother.” 

Betty saw to her surprise that the precious 
baby doll to which Melissa had clung so 
lovingly all day was thrown across the room, 
its clothes disheveled, its blankets in an- 
other part of the room. 

She put her arms around Melissa to com- 
fort her. “I thought you liked it here, Me- 
lissa. It was nice for us to have you here. 
We'll take you home right now. Don’t cry 
any more, honey.” 

By this time Mrs. Oliver and Jeanie and 
Mr. Oliver were all standing at the door- 
way. They had come to see what the com- 
motion was about. 

Melissa stopped sobbing and looked all 
around the family circle to which she did 
not belong. “My mother loves me,” she said 
simply, and picking up the shabby gray coat 
she hurried for the front door. 

“Wait for us,” Jeanie said. “We'll take 
you home. We know your mother loves you 
and we are glad she does.” 

In her anxiety to be with her mother, 
Melissa even forgot the baby doll. Mr. and 
Mrs. Oliver gathered together the clothing 
they had given, the new coat, the baby 
doll, the gifts for the rest of the Logan 
family, and gave them to the girls to put in 
the car. 

When Melissa was safely delivered to her 
mother’s arms and the girls were on their 
way home, Jeanie said, “I think I see what 
Melissa meant. People loving each other in 
a home is much more important than how 
rich or how poor they are. Melissa thought 
for a long time she needed that baby doll 
more than she needed anything else in the 
world, but now she knows that her mother’s 
love is more important, and without it she 
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felt lost. I suppose Betty and I have never 
thought of that before, because we have 
had lots of everything all our lives besides 
being loved.” 


THINK: Was it wise for Betty and Jeanie to 
invite Melissa to their home? They were 
trying to be kind, but were they going about 
it the right way? Would it have been better 
if they had taken the doll to Melissa’s home 


and given it to her there? * 


“O Holy Night” 
(From page 9) 


man, Adolphe called it his “Cantique de 
Noel.” We call it “O Holy Night.” 
“O holy night! the stars are brightly shin- 
ing, 
It is the night of the dear Saviour’s 
birth; 
Long lay the world in sin and error pin- 


ing, 
Till He appeared and the soul felt its 
worth. 
A thrill of hope the weary soul rejoices, 
For yonder breaks a new and glorious 
morn; 


Fall on your knees, Oh, hear the angel 
voices! 
O night divine, O night when Christ 
was born! 


O night, O holy night, O night divine!” 





The Redheaded Angel 
From page 11 


“Green! I hate it!” Jennie stamped her 
foot. 

“She can have the pink one. I don’t 
want an old raggedy robe,” Barbie said. 
And so that was why Jennie had come 
home with the torn pink robe for mother 
to mend. 

The night of the program Jennie w: 
unusually quiet. “I'll wear the green robe, 
Miss Martin,” she said. “Mother fixed the 
pink one.” From the chapel came strains of 
“O Come, All Ye Faithful.” The excited 
angels fluttered around the dressing room, 
a rainbow of color, robes sparkling with 
tinsel, hair curled, halos perched atop their 
heads. Jennie stood apart, tears in her eyes, 











and Miss Martin wondered what could 
have happened to make the change. She 
did not know that as Jennie entered the 
church that evening she had seen Barbie's 
mother nudge another woman’s arm and 
whisper, “There goes the imp. She'll ruin 
the play.” Now Jennie’s wings felt heavy, 
but her heart felt heavier. It was almost 
time for the angels’ entrance. 

“I'm not going on,” Jennie told Miss 

artin, and her voice trembled. 

“Why, Jennie, of course you are. We 
can’t do without you.” 

“I... can’t,” she whispered. “I... I’m 
not good enough to be . . . an angel.” 
Tears rolled down her cheeks. 

“Silent night! Holy night!” sang the 
choir. The scene was being changed. At 
the door the angels lined up. 

“Shall we ask Jesus to make you good?” 
Miss Martin whispered. 

Jennie didn’t answer, just nodded with 
her head. 

Quickly, in a corner of the room, they 
knelt and prayed. 

When the angels appeared in the man- 
ger scene moments later, Jennie’s radiant 
face outshone them all. 





None Came Back 
From page 8 


sea, the rustlings in the sand around him, 
and the stirrings in the forest. 

His own heartbeat drowned out other 
sounds until he remembered that Squanto 
told him every Indian boy Peter’s age went 
out alone just the way he was doing, to 
prove himself a man. Peter said his prayers 
and fell asleep. 

Loud voices wakened him. It was day- 
light. A circle of painted Indians bent over 
him. 

“Owanux! Owanux!” they called, point- 
ing toward Patuxet. Peter knew they meant 
Oe veisimen. 

“Massasoit! Massasoit!” he said, pointing 
in the opposite direction. He remembered 
Squanto’s sign for chief, and pointed up, 
raising his right hand above his face and 
tracing an arc. “One who stands above his 
people,” Squanto had explained. 

Peter stood up and the snakeskin gave 
way. Balls of shot rolled around his waist. 
He drew out the skin and began putting 


the shot into the snake’s mouth. There 
was an intake of breath. The Indians 
stepped back muttering. Peter fastened the 
skin on the outside of his waist. Every eye 
was on him. No one made a move toward 
him. 

“Massasoit!” Peter said. A brave beckoned 
to him and pointed out one of the birch 
canoes on the beach. As Peter stepped in, 
a faint roll of thunder rumbled in the dis- 
tance. The Indians looked at each other. 

The canoes skimmed the water. The 
arms of the braves were as straight as their 
paddles. One of them pointed to the sky. 
Massed clouds rimmed the horizon. 

After a long trip the Indians escorted 
Peter to their camp. The women shrank 
back and shielded their children behind 
skirts of smoked skins. Peter walked straight 
to a grill where fish broiled over coals. He 
made the sign of hunger, a back-and-forth 
movement of his open hand, palm up, 
across his stomach. 

One of the braves pushed a woman for- 
ward. With many uneasy looks at Peter, she 
put food in a burned-clay bowl and set it 
before him. He ate until he had to loosen 
his belt three notches. With a sigh of con- 
tent, he moved his cupped right hand up 
and down to indicate enough. Some of the 
women giggled, covering their mouths with 
their hands. 

When night fell, a woman pointed out a 
hut, a long wooden frame covered with 
woven cane. The walls were plastered clay. 
Peter stretched out on a mat placed on a 
pile of fragrant boughs. Then he sat up. 
For the first time he realized he could not 
talk to Chief Massasoit without an inter- 
preter. Peter knew only a few Indian words 
and signs. 

In the morning he ate as much as he 
had the night before. He kept asking, 
“Squanto?” to the Indians who crept out 
to stare at him. They shook their heads. 

A murmur like a forest breeze came to 
Peter’s ears. Raindrops splattered on his 
hand. Someone pointed to the woods and 
grunted a name. It passed from one Indian 
to another. A tall Indian stepped out. 

“Squanto!” Peter rushed to meet him. 
Squanto’s eyes were unsmiling as he looked 
from Peter to the Indians. He caught Peter 
by the shoulder. 

“What are you doing here, Peter?” 

Squanto looked so angry, Peter chose 
his words carefully. 
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“I’m a messenger.” 

“Messenger? Why would the English- 
men send a boy as a messenger? Do they 
mock their enemies by sending an un- 
armed boy?” 

“Oh, no, Squanto. They didn’t send me. 
I—I mean, I’m a messenger, all right, only 
I sent myself.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“I came to tell Chief Massasoit not to 
let his braves eat up all our food.” 

“But, Peter, this is not Massasoit’s camp. 
Massasoit is many miles away.” Squanto 
pointed. “I come from Massasoit as messen- 
ger myself. This tribe has disobeyed Mas- 
sasoit for a long time. He has sent the 
war challenge.” 

Squanto held up a rattlesnake skin 
stuffed with arrows. 

Peter’s breath was suddenly gone. “War! 
Does that mean war?” Peter made sure 
that his snakeskin did not show. 

“Yes. Already they are preparing.” 
Squanto turned Peter toward camp. “See?” 

Some of the Indians were painting their 
faces with jagged stripes of black, white, 
and yellow. Others laid out arrows, testing 
the tips. Still others restrung their largest 
bows. Someone started a weird chant low 
in the throat. At first it was a monotone. 
One by one the Indians joined in. They 
accented their movements with a slight 
swaying as they worked over their weapons. 

An Indian gave a sudden piercing, wolf- 
like howl. The others growled a response. 
The tempo quickened. Each Indian moved 
a little faster and began a definite stomp- 
ing with the heels. After a long pause, 
there would be a thud of heels against log 
or ground. 

A drum began to beat an urgent, stac- 
cato thump. 

“They're sending the message.” Squanto 
listened and then turned to Peter. Amaze- 
ment showed in his face. 

“What—what are they saying?” Peter 
felt hot all over. 

“They say they are preparing for war, 
but not against Massasoit. They are going 
to fight your people, Peter. But, why? What 
has happened?” 

Peter collapsed on a log with his head 
in his hands. He could never go back to 
Patuxet. He would be killed. All the colon- 
ists would be killed, and it was all his fault 
for not being able to bear a little hunger. 

He began to unfasten his blouse. 
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“Oh, Squanto, I’m the one who started 
it all. I’m the one who is to blame.” 

Peter’s voice broke. 

“You see, I brought this—this—” he 
could hardly get the word out, his throat 


was so dry, “this war challenge.” qu 
Peter unfastened his snakeskin and held sm 
it out. pe 


(The story will end next week) 








Better Than Pocket Money 


ha 
From page 3 
never forget. They were singing “Silent o 
Night” outside a house, when a sad-faced 
woman came to the door. Without a smile ” 
she thanked them for the singing and gave 
them 25 cents. CI 
“Now will you two do me a favor?” she | 
said. “Would you please go to number 78 ” 
and ask if you can sing that carol for my 
mother, Mrs. Pearse? I know she would love ba 
to hear you.” i 
“Mrs. Pearse?” said Fred. “Yes, we'll be ‘ 
pleased to go, won’t we, Helen?” “ 
And wondering just why Mrs. Pearse 
should be glad to hear them, they hurried be 
along the street. 
“Good of that lady to give us so much,” la 
said Fred. th 
“Yes,” replied Helen, “but I wonder why ve 
she asked us specially to go and sing for her he 
mother. Wonder how much she'll give us?” 
“I don’t know,” said Fred. “Anyway, here yo 
is number 78. I'll knock.” 
A woman who looked rather like the one th 
who had sent them there, opened the door. sa 
“Please,” said Fred, “does a Mrs. Pearse sO 
live here? A lady up the road asked us to pe 


come and sing a carol for her.” 

Strangely, this person, too, looked very 
sad, but she invited them in. She opened 
another door into a bedroom, and there lay 
an old lady sick. 

“Mother,” said the first woman, “these 
young folks have come to sing a Chrisema@) 
carol for you.” 





The old lady smiled faintly and nodded su 
her head. ne 
Then they sang. In fact, they sang as they bi 
had never sung before, slowly and with Ww 
feeling: tk 
“Silent night, holy night, k 


All is calm, all is bright; 









Round yon virgin mother and Child! 
Holy Infant, so tender and mild, 
Sleep in heavenly peace.” 





They even sang all the stanzas this time. 

The last stanza was finished, and in the 

smile on the old lady’s face, as she whis- 
pered, 

“Sleep in heavenly peace.’” 

@: room. There had been no money for 
hem here, but what did they care? 

“Good-by, dears,” called the woman who 

“Good-by,” called Helen and Fred. “And 
a happy Christmas to you.” 

“I wonder,” said Helen as they walked; “I 

“What?” asked Fred. 

“I wonder if it really will be a happy 
Christmas for them. The poor old lady 

“That’s true,” said Fred. “But wasn’t it 
wonderful to see the happy look on her 
face? I wouldn’t have missed that for any- 
lars.” 

“Same here,” replied Helen. “This has 
been the best evening of all.” 
lady had passed away. Helen and Fred felt as 
though they had lost a friend, but they were 
very glad that they had been able to cheer 

“‘Sleep in heavenly peace,’ she said. Do 
you remember?” mused Fred. 

“I wondered at the time why she said 
said, “we have both found out that there are 
some things that are far, far better even than 
pocket money for Christmas.” 


quiet of the room they saw a wonderful 
Quietly Fred and Helen tiptoed out of 

had opened the door to them earlier. 

wonder 

looked so ill.” 

thing. It was worth more than a hundred dol- 
A few days later they heard that the old 

her up on that wonderful evening. 

that, but now I know. And, Fred,” Helen 
“Yes,” agreed Fred, “there certainly are!” 


Surprise! Surprise! 


supplies. The store had done a record busi- 
ness that day. I am sure there was enough 
breakfast food to last six months. There 
were cans and cans and cans of jam. When 
the table could hold no more, the things 
were stacked on the sideboard, then on the 
kitchen sink, and finally in a great heap on 


From page 5 





Our Saviour Comes to Earth 


December 

24. Luke 2:11 A Saviour is born 

25. Luke 2:29, 30 Simeon sees the Christ child 
26. Luke 2:40 Child Jesus filled with wisdom 


27. Luke 2:48, 49 About His Father’s business 


28. Luke 2:51 Jesus subject to His parents 
29. Luke 2:52 Increased in favor, God and man 
30. Matt. 3:17 This is My beloved Son 








the floor under the table. Still more and 
more kept coming. The children were so 
excited! How many were there in the 
house? Sixty? Eighty? A hundred? Nobody 
will ever know, because it was impossible 
to move around and count them. 

A whistle blew. It was nearly seven 
o'clock, and the Websters were expected 
soon. 

“Remember, children,” someone warned, 
“you must keep very quiet, especially when 
we see the light of a flashlight coming 
down the path. In a minute or two we shall 
turn the lights off, and will not turn them 
on again until Mrs. Webster enters the 
room. When she does, you must all join me 
in singing, 

‘The Websters are coming—yo-ho, yo-ho, 

The Websters are coming—yo-ho, yo-ho, 

The Websters are coming to Helderberg 

College, 
The Websters are coming—yo-ho, yo-ho.’ 


We will sing it to the tune of The Camp- 
bells Are Coming.” 

Those who knew it sang it over a few 
times to teach it to some who didn’t. 

Then: “Hush! Here they come! I see a 
light through the trees.” 

Hastily the lights were turned off. In 
complete darkness the group waited as the 
bobbing light came nearer. Steps were heard 
on the front porch; someone peered through 

To page 22 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General contoronc A 
Lesson theme for the fourth quarter: "Youthful Witnesses." | 


X!l1—The Youth Who 
Redeemed the World 


(December 30) 


Memory VERSE: “For the Son of man is come For further reading: The Desire of Ages, pp. 


to seek and to save that which was lost” (Luke 
19:10). 
SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read the story of some of the things Christ 
suffered in carrying out His purpose to save the 
lost, in Matthew 27:24-50. Learn the memory 
verse and review it each day during the week. 


SUNDAY 


Born Into a Hostile World 


Open your Bible to Matthew 2. 

For twelve weeks we have been studying 
about youth who have witnessed, and about a 
few who by contrast did not fulfill their mis- 
sions. This week we are studying about the 
Youth who never made a mistake and who did 
fulfil! His mission. This was the most difficult 
mission that could ever be given to anyone— 
defying Satan and making Himself a sacrifice 
for the sins of the world. 

From the moment Jesus was born, Satan 
harassed Him. While He was still a tiny baby 


to make a law that would have stopped His mis- 
sion before it began. Find what that command 
was, in verse 13, last part, and verse 16. 

Angels were watching the controversy and a 
warning was sent to Joseph. Find, in verses 13 
to 15, what the angel told Joseph to do, and how 
he carried out his instructions. 

When all danger was passed, Joseph brought 
his family back to the Holy Land, settling in 
Nazareth, as commanded by the angel. 
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Satan worked through the jealous King Herod . 


65-67. 
THINK how our Saviour continually had to re- 
sist temptation and face dangers. 


Pray that since He endured so much for you, 
you will not disappoint Him. 


MONDAY 
As a Boy 


Open your Bible to Luke 2. 

Read what we are told of our Lord’s life at 
home during His childhood, in verses 40 and 52. 

“His mind was bright and active. He was of 
quick understanding, and showed a thoughtful- 
ness and wisdom beyond His years. Yet His ways 
were simple and childlike, and He grew in mind 
and body as other children grow. 

“But Jesus was not in all things like other 
children. He always showed a sweet, unselfish 
spirit. His willing hands were always ready to 
serve others. He was patient and truthful. 

“Firm as a rock in standing for the right, He 
never failed to be gentle and courteous towar 
all. In His home, and wherever He might be, H 
was like a cheerful sunbeam. 

“He was thoughtful and kind toward the aged 
and the poor, and He showed kindness even to 
the dumb animals. He would care tenderly for 
a little wounded bird, and every living thing 
was happier when He was near.”—The Story of 
Jesus, pp. 29, 30. 

Jesus did not attend the synagogue schools, as 
most children did, for much of the teaching 
there was mere tradition. From his mother’s 
lips, from the scrolls of the Scriptures, and from 









the book of nature He gained His education. 
For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 72. 
THINK! Are you growing in grace and increas- 
ing in knowledge and favor with God and with 
others as Jesus did? 
Pray that you may learn His plans for you 
from the Word and from the book of nature. 


TUESDAY 
In the Temple 


Open your Bible to Luke 2. 


When our Lord reached the age of twelve 
years He was taken for the first time to the Pass- 
over in Jerusalem. This feast took place in the 
spring. The journey was always a pleasant one 
amid the awakening of the flowers and buds and 
the songs of the birds. When they were traveling 
the pilgrims spent the days recalling God’s bless- 
ings and the providences that had been shown 
to His chosen ones in the centuries gone by, and 
by singing psalms to His praise. 

To Christ, as He followed the ceremonies in 
the Temple at Jerusalem, the sacrifice of the 
lamb was an awesome thing. He saw the part He 
was to play in the plan of salvation. As He 
looked on, He felt that He must have time and 
solitude to think. He went to the apartment 
where the rabbis were teaching. Read verse 46 
and find what He did there. 

“The fifty-third chapter of Isaiah speaks of the 
Saviour’s death, and Jesus read this chapter, and 
asked its meaning. 

“The rabbis could give no answer. They began 
to question Jesus, and they were astonished at 
His knowledge of the Scriptures. 

“They saw that He understood the Bible far 
better than they did. They saw that their teach- 
ing was wrong, but they were not willing to be- 
lieve anything different. 

“Yet Jesus was so modest and gentle that they 
were not angry with Him. They wanted to keep 
Him as a student, and teach Him to explain the 
Bible as they did.”—-The Story of Jesus, p. 32. 

While He was in the rabbis’ school, Joseph and 
Mary had started on the homeward journey. As 
evening drew near they missed Him, for He had 
always been at hand looking after their needs 
when they wanted Him. It took three days of 
anxious searching to trace Him. Read what He 
said when they questioned Him, in verses 48 
and 49, 
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So He showed even at the age of twelve that 
He knew the mission He had come to accomplish 
on earth, and that He was to serve His heavenly 
Father. 

Throughout His life Satan continued to tempt 
Jesus to give up His work, but Jesus lived with- 
out sin, the most tempted of men but the purest 
of men. 


For further reading: The Desire of Ages, pp. 
, 79. 

TuHinkK! Are you studying the plan of salvation 
in God’s Word, realizing the price Jesus paid 
to carry it out? 

THANK God every day that Jesus lived and 
fulfilled His mission. 


WEDNESDAY 


Christ's Life of Service 


Open your Bible to Matthew 8. 


Jesus never turned down an appeal for help. 
We do not know how many people He raised to 
health and strength again, but the Gospels tell 
the stories of many of His miracles. Read what 
Jesus did for the leper who came to Him for 
cleansing, in verses 2 and 3. 

He showed that He had power not only to 
cleanse the disease but to cleanse the sinner 
from the leprosy of sin. 

He did not confine His miracles of mercy to 
the Jews alone. Read about the time He worked 
a miracle for the servant of a Roman centurion, 
in verses 5-13. 

Sick minds as well as sick bodies responded to 
the power of His word. Find an illustration of 
this, in verses 28-32. 

Jesus gave sight to the blind, hearing to the 
deaf, strength to the weak. He calmed the sea 
to save those threatened with drowning. He mul- 
tiplied the loaves and fishes to feed the hungry. 
He gave courage and hope to the disheartened. 
In every way possible He destroyed the works 
of the devil and gave a new purpose to those 
who gladly listened to Him. 

“Oh, wondrous love of Christ, stooping to heal 
the guilty and the afflicted! Divinity sorrowing 
over and soothing the ills of suffering humanity! 
Oh, marvelous power thus displayed to the chil- 
dren of men! Who can doubt the message of sal- 
vation? Who can slight the mercies of a compas- 
sionate Redeemer?”—The Desire of Ages, p. 269. 


For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
265, par. 1. 

THINK how Christ’s life was a blessing to all 
who came in touch with Him. 


Pray that your life may be a blessing to those 
among whom you live. 


THURSDAY 


His Death to Save Us 
Open your Bible to Matthew 27. 


For three and a half years Christ walked the 
highways and byways of the Holy Land and trod 
the streets of its cities, blessing, healing, teach- 
ing, forgiving, and restoring. Then when these 
three and a half years were over, when all were 
gathered in Jerusalem for the celebration of 
the Passover, He gave Himself up to be the Lamb 
of God, sacrificed for the sins of mankind—but 
few understood it. After celebrating the Passover 
Supper with His disciples, He went to pray in 
Gethsemane, where Satan fought his hardest to 
cause Him to give up. But His prayer was ‘Not 
as I will, but as thou wilt” (Matthew 26:39). He 
did not know how He could go through all that 
lay ahead on the last day of His life on earth, 
but He bowed to His Father’s will, and angels 
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came to strengthen Him. After being betrayed 
by one disciple and denied by another, He was 
given unjust trials and falsely accused. Read 
verses 26 to 31 and see how He was treated by 
the Roman soldiers. 

Indignity upon indignity was heaped upon 
Him. Satan urged His tormentors on to one 
cruelty after another, and yet He did not com- 
plain. He prayed for them. Until the end He 
thought of those for whom He had come to die, 
and in His last moments He brought salvation 
and hope to His nearest neighbor—the thief on 
the cross. 

Yes, to the very end our Saviour, little more 
than a youth, thirty-three years of age, bore His 
witness, and set us an example that we too 
should fight nobly in the great conflict and draw 
others to Him. 


For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
755. 


Tuink! Since Christ did so much for you, won’t 
you do much for Him? 


Pray that you may give your youth to His 
service and fulfill your mission. 


FRIDAY 


NAME some of the ways in which Satan tried 
to hinder Christ from carrying out His mission 
on earth. 

How does Christ, as a child, set us an example 
in our home life? 

Wuat do you know about the education Christ 
received? 

Wuy was Christ interested in the Passover 
service in the Temple when He was taken there 
at the age of twelve? 

Wuat did Christ teach through the miracles 
He performed to relieve suffering and want? 

Wuat battles did Christ win in the last hours 
of His life on earth? 


REviEw the memory verse. 


For further reading: A. S. Maxwell, The Bible 
Story, vol. 7, pp. 35-90. 





Surprise! Surprise! 
From page 19 


the curtains—and laughed! It was just an- 
other visitor coming with a gift. She had a 
hard time getting in! Every inch of floor 
space was occupied. The young folks were 
packed in so tight they could hardly move. 

The excitement subsided until another 
light was seen. Three times the alarm was 
sounded, when it was only someone else 
coming. 


In the end, of course, Mrs. Webster and 
Mrs. Jackson and the girls did come. Down 
the path under the trees, two flashlights 
jerked along. 

“S-s-shhh! They are really coming this 
time,” someone whispered near the window. 
A key was put into the door. The knob 
turned, the door opened, and into the dark- 
ened room came Mrs. Webster, Mrs. Jack- 
son, Jennie, Judy, and Joan. 

The lights were turned on suddenly, re- 
vealing such a crowd of boys and girls and 
men and women as the house had surely 
never seen before, and probably would 
never see again. The chorus rang out, “The 
Websters are coming—yo-ho, yo-ho.” Mrs. 
Webster looked as if she was about to faint 
with surprise. How the boys and girls 
laughed and shouted and chattered as they 
watched her! She turned around to Mrs. 
Jackson, who was behind her and shook 
her finger. 

“You knew all about this, and yet you 
never warned me!” Mrs. Jackson only 
laughed. 

Then Mrs. Webster looked beyond, into 
the next room, and saw the heaped-up table 
with its great overflow on the floor and on 
the sideboard. She couldn’t keep back the 
tears. It was just too overwhelming, too un- 
expected, too wonderful. 

Mrs. Webster made her way to the dining 
room and looked over all the gifts of love. 

“Speech! Speech!” someone called. Mrs. 
Webster found it hard to say anything. 
Looking around at the smiling faces on all 
sides, she simply said, “Thank you, thank 
you. God bless you all!” 

The children who were there have never 
forgotten the thrill of that night. They 
proved once again the truthfulness of Jesus’ 
words when He said, “It is more blessed to 
give than to receive.” 
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WuiLe THis WonbDERFUL 


WatTcH OFFER Lasts 


Barbara: A petite watch, but a great value. Deli- 
cately styled for the discriminating. Case is color 
of yellow gold; noncorrosive back. Matching gold- 
filled expansion band. Easy-to-read skip-figure dial 
with domed crystal. 17-jewel movement is shock 
protected with Incabloc. Unbreakable mainspring. 
Retail $62.50. 


Militia: Ruggedly constructed for young men. 
A tremendous value for anyone. Chrome top case 
with stainless steel back is water resistant. Match- 
ing steel combination expansion band with black 
insets. Luminous hands, hour dots. 17 jewels. Un- 
breakable mainspring. Incabloc shock protection. 
Retail $55.00. 


Let Life and Health help you earn one of these fine 
watches! Here’s how: Any young person who sells 
8 subscriptions or 80 single copies of the NEW Life 
and Health and turns in the full amount of $40.00 
to his conference publishing department secretary 
will receive the watch. 
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nd there were in the same country 
shepherds abiding .in the field, keeping 
watch over their flock by night. And, lo, 
the angel of the Lord came upon them, 


and the glory of the Lord shone round 





about them: and they were sore afraid. 

And the angel said unto them, Fear not: for, be- 
hold, I bring you good tidings of great joy, which 
shall be to all people. For unto you is born this day in 
the city of David a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord. 
And this shall be a sign unto you; Ye shall find the 
babe wrapped in swaddling clothes, lying in a man 
ger. 

And suddenly there was with the angel a multitude 
of the heavenly host praising God, and saying, Glory 
to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good will 

toward men. 
And it came to pass, as the angel’ 
were gone away from them into 
heaven, the shepherds said one to 
~ another, Let us now go even unto 
de Bethlehem, and see this thing which 
~ js come to pass, which the Lord hath 
made known unto us. And they cam« 
with haste, and found Mary, and 
+ Joseph, and the babe lying in 2 

manger. 
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